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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
MAY SINCLAIR'S NEW WAR NOVEL 1 

BY LAWRENCE OILMAN 



The children of Frances Harrison delighted her because 
their slender bodies were " clear and hard." Clearness and 
hardness: these qualities are dear to Miss May Sinclair, 
devoted biographer of the Harrison clan. They haunt her 
mind as the word " dim " used to haunt the mind of William 
Butler Yeats before he began to turn a suspicious eye upon 
all misty and shadowed loveliness. 

Miss Sinclair is obviously, these days, a spiritual Imagist, 
adoring clearness and hardness, clean surfaces and definite 
edges. Her preoccupation is as plain to the eye of even the 
casual analyst as is the reading of neuroses to the dauntless 
Freudians of the tea-table. On page sixteen of The Tree of 
Heaven it is the slender bodies and the hair of Frances Har- 
rison's four children, Dorothy and Nicholas and Michael and 
John, that are "clear and hard." On page one hundred and 
twenty-four it is Dorothy, now a young radical fearful of 
being drawn into the Feminist Vortex, who would keep 
the "clearness and hardness" of her soul — for she shuddered 
before the tremor and the surge of collective feeling: she 
loathed the gestures and movements of the collective soul. 
On page one hundred and eighty-five it is Michael, making 
experiments in " live verse," who seeks " the clear hard 
Reality," fearing to collapse into " the soft heap of con- 
temporary rottenness." Page two hundred and twenty-five 
sees Dorothy resisting the emotionalism of the suffrage pro- 
cession, and discovering that she is now victoriously "clear 
and hard." On the very next page Michael again has his 
turn, when weariness and disgust of the herd-soul have 
caused his face to set "clear and hard." Twenty pages fur- 

1 Th» Tree of Heaven, by May Sinclair. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1918. 
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ther on, Michael, horrified this time by the terrible unanimity 
of the collective soul as he perceives it in the Futuristic 
Vortex, thinks of himself as standing free from it — "clear 
and hard in the clean air." In the brain of Nickey arise, on 
page two hundred and eighty, "clear, vivid images with hard 
outlines." Dorothy's mind is once more exposed to us, on the 
three hundredth page, as "clear and hard," and again as 
"clear and hard" on page three hundred and sixteen; and 
on page three hundred and seventy-three " the clear, hard, 
unbreakable thing " is, this time, Michael's mind. 

This passionate clinging to sharpness of definition is of 
course, with Miss Sinclair, merely a symptom of the genuine 
mystic's hatred of blurred contours. For it is here that the 
mystic and the Imagist, formally arrayed against each other, 
find themselves clasping hands; and so it is possible to dis- 
cover Miss Sinclair, a flagrant mystic if ever there was one, 
fraternizing with mysticism's dearest foes. 

Her writing is full of pictures extraordinary for their 
clear and luminous beauty: 

Of Vera, whose hair " shone like copper-beech leaves," 
who was easily recognized by her forehead that looked so 
broad because her eyebrows and her eyes were so long, by 
" her fine, unfinished, passionate mouth, her pointed chin ; 
her eyes, spread wide apart under her wide forehead like 
dark moth's wings; they hovered, rested, flickering, vibrat- 
ing to the fine tips of their corners." 

Of Veronica, with her incredible maturity, " her eyes 
shining in her dead-white face, far back through deep crys- 
tal, . . . the sense one got of her soul poised, steady and 
still, with wings vibrating " ; so that Michael thought, as he 
watched her, " Of course Veronica's soul will come down 
like a wild pigeon into the ash-tree in our garden, and she 
will think that our ash-tree is a tree of Heaven." 

Of Stephen, Irish poet, playwright, essayist, "whose 
black hair hung forward in two masses, smooth and straight 
and square "; who had "' sorrowful, bitter eyes, and a bitter, 
sorrowful mouth, the long Irish upper lip fine and hard- 
drawn, while the lower lip quivered incongruously, pouted 
and protested and recanted, was skeptical and sensitive and 
tender"; whose "short, high nose had wide yet fastidious 
nostrils " (which may lead you, for comparison, back to Mr. 
George Moore's Evelyn Innes and the portrait therein of 
the same illustrious dreamer.) 
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And there was Frances herself, sitting in her terraced 
garden under the tree of Heaven, with the view over the 
Heath: Frances, who kept her mouth shut when she smiled, 
yet whose smile "mocked other people's solemnities": who 
believed in permanence because, in secret, she abhorred the 
thought of change, since at thirty-three she had got all 
the things she wanted. " Her happiness was a solid, tan- 
gible thing. She knew where it resided, and what it was 
made of, and what terms she held it on. There was no 
illusion about it." 

Whenever Frances looked at her children, her mouth 
tightened itself so as to undo " the ruinous adoration of her 
eyes. . . . The bright solidity of their forms helped her to 
her adored illusion, the illusion of her childhood as going on, 
lasting for ever and ever." It was her four children who 
were the center of her world — chiefly her boys, Michael the 
poet and solitary, Nickey the subtle bright indomitable, 
who was always " top dog " in any encounter, and young 
John, whose hair was white gold. And all the time she 
knew that the awful thing about your children was that 
they were forever dying. The baby Nickey was dead, and 
the child Dorothy was dead, and in their places were 
strangers, aliens to that unique past which you would have 
brought back if you could. She wanted to have all their 
lives about her, without mutation, all going on at the same 
time. 

You meet Frances and Anthony her husband and their 
four children, and certain aunts and uncles and brothers- 
in-law, and the adulterous Vera, and Veronica, for whom 
the walls of other souls were like gossamer veils — you meet 
them all under the tree of Heaven at Anthony's place in 
Hampstead. You meet them in 1895, and follow them 
through the time of the Boer War, and through the time 
of the Suffrage Vortex, and the time of the Home Rule- 
Ulster Vortex, and the time of the Aesthetic Vortex, up to 
and into the time of the Agony. Here is another novel of 
the War, but one with a longer background, a more deliber- 
ate prologuing, than anyone else has attempted. For elab- 
orateness of preparation its closest analogue is Mr. Ervine's 
Changing Winds. In its concern with spiritual con- 
flicts and precipitations it recalls inevitably Mr. Britling. 
With these two it constitutes the most deeply pondered re- 
port we have had of the behavior of the British soul since 
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the Terror began to stalk the world in the summer of 1914. 

The special feature of this history is its impaling of a 
whole family upon the spit of the War. Its psychic unit 
is the Harrison family. Miss Sinclair has wrought as a 
polyphonist; her narrative is a true internal history, conduct- 
ing simultaneously a many-colored web of spiritual adven- 
tures. Particularly, it studies the emotional and intellectual 
soil upon which the stupendous eruption poured its naming 
rain. It exhibits the younger generation of Englishmen — 
the generation that came of age in the first decade of the 
new century — as they lived in those swirling, restless, semi- 
nal, ante-bellum days: those days of germinating social con- 
frontations and crises, of emerging and dissolving intellectual 
vistas, those days of unexampled ferment, of immense self- 
consciousness. It was a generation that has been stupidly 
called " neurotic." It was less " neurotic," of course, than 
it was eager and curious and unappeased, incorrigibly chal- 
lenging and experimental. 

It has a restless, avid life in Miss Sinclair's electric writ- 
ing. Michael and Dorothy, with their fear of the herd and 
its monstrous dominating soul, drawn inextricably into the 
Vortex — in his case, the convulsion of the new aesthetic 
revolt, which sucked him in although he resented its enmity 
to his solitary, fugitive, private soul; in Dorothy's case, the 
Feminist upheaval, which, though its " swaying and heaving 
and rushing forward of the many as one, the tremor and 
surge of collective feeling," repelled and sickened her, at the 
same time held her fascinated on the edge of the whirlpool. 
Nickey, with his subtle, Puck-like temperament, his riant 
stoicism. Veronica, with her abiding, frail mysteriousness, 
her fourth-dimensional soul: Miss Sinclair denotes and dis- 
criminates them all with triumphant lucidity, and assembles 
them with sacrificial tenderness for the Thunderbolt. These 
preparatory chapters (they absorb two-thirds of the book) 
are remarkable — remarkable for their probing and sensitive 
comprehension, their veracity and charm, their fineness and 
elasticity of texture, their recurrent loveliness of mood and 
indication. 

But Miss Sinclair disappoints in what should have been 
(in the convenient speech of the theatre) her Big Act. Her 
manipulation of the War is conventional and formularistic. 
One had suspected her of nursing for her Big Act a precious 
opportunity : the chance to exhibit the inadequacy of " soli- 
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tary, fugitive, private souls " in the light of a spreading 
communal awareness. The larger human and social com- 
mitments of the War — the vast emancipations and renova- 
tions that, God willing, are the smouldering dawn behind 
its appalling night: these implications concern her, at the 
climacteric moment of her history, not at all, though earlier 
you had seemed to feel her groping toward them. Instead, 
she writes with her mind wholly engaged and exalted by the 
spectacle of private sublimations — almost you fancy that you 
hear the voice of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Almost — but not quite. For the essential distinction of 
this book, that comes near to yielding compensation for its 
restricted humanism, is its saturation in spiritual beauty — 
its continued response to a sense of exquisite certitudes that 
haunt it like remembered music. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



